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ABSTRACT 

This study explores differences a«ong black adults in 
their attitudes and behavior towards talevision and the social 
processes which deteriine these differences. A recursive structural 
equation podel was eiploye^tb interpret patterns of direct and 
indire^rt effects aiong a set of variables representing de«ographic 
and socibeconoiic characteristics, general and race-rela€ed ■ • 
attixtudes, television exposure, preference, and evaluation. Results 
indicate^that variation £n attitudes fhd behaviors toward television 
(especially thos? related to perceived bias and perceived bad points 
Of black-oriented situation co«edies) is systeiatically related to 
differences aion^ black adults in their exposure to the lediui, 
subjective orientations, and demographic and socio3cono«ic 
characteristics. One of the aost powerful predictors in the lodei was 
education. A relationship wy detected between education and every 
telavision attitude and behavior, save choice of black-oriente4 shows 
as favorite. The effects of education op viewing selectively, public 
affairs viewing, perception of bias in television, and evaluatioa of 
on* kind of black-orieftted prograaiing suggest that differences a«ong 
blacks iA the intellectual cliiate' surrounding television attitudes* 
•and behavior lay. contri-bute substantially to differences among blacks 
in attitudes and behaviors. (Ai^thor/AH) 
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ABSTRACT 

Most studies, that exa«dne attitudes and b«havlot of blacks toward mass 

media emphasize the differences between their attitudes and behaviors 

and those of whites.. 'Such studies implisitly Assume a relatively 

homogeneous black perspective.^. In contrast, this study explores ' 

differences among black adults, In their attitudes and behavior towards. . 

televistpn'' and the social processes accounting for these differences.^ 

A recursive structural equation model was employed to interpret pattems- 

of direct and indirect effects among a set of variabl«s representing 

demographic and socioegonoSc characteristics,, general and race-related 

attitudes, c.elevision exposure, preference, and evaluation. Results 

indicate that variation in attitudes and behaviors toward television 

(especially those related to perceived bias and perceived bad points of 

black-oriented situation coiiedies) is systematically related to differences 

among black adults in their exposnre to the medium, subjective orientations 

and demographic and socio-economic characteristics. Overall, this study. 

exemplifies the importance of taking dnto account the diversity within 
%♦ 

the black community.. . - , 



Blacjcs* Attltude^^ and Behavior Toward Television 



#R€cent analyses of public opinion among blacks is informed by an 
lmpllQ.it assumption of a relatively homogeneous black perspective (Ba'rger, 

' 1973) ♦ that is, it is assumed that most blacks fiatre similar views on 
Bost political and social issues. ^Moreover, on issues related to race, . 
there has been a tendexfcy within social science literature to gj.ve 
primary attention to the thought processes of wlhites. SchuBian and Hatctmtt 
(1*974) maintain that the basis for this position may be traced to the idea 
•xpccsfed by Myrdal (1964) that the racial problem in the U.S. is -basically 
a'whtte man's problem; consequently, any solution to the problem resides 
in understanding whites. While thld premise has considerable merit, we 
believe that black attitudes, beliefs, and action warrant the same 
descriptive and analytic attention/as those of whites if we are to better , 

• understand the relationships between public opinion, mass media, and race 
relations in the U.S.. (of. "Schuman and Hachett, 1974 for a similar view). 

« Consequently, the purpose of our paper is to fill the gap in past researdh 
by specifying the factors that ledd to differences in attitudes and 
behaviors toward television among blacks. A second purpos? is to highlight 
the way fn which orientations W only those related to race) mfcy Influence 
or modify the factors that lead to theae attitudes and b'ehavlors^, 

r * . 

. 1. PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

The -Kemer Comnission Report (1968) pointed out that Ihis country 
has always existed as two separate. and unequal soci2tie8--one black and 
one white. Ihis characterization was attributed to all the institutions 
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withltf 'the society. Including the mass media. On the other hand, the ^ 
Report described the media as <,ne- institution ilpociety equipped to 
bridge tliese two societies. There has not been, however, an adequate' 
correspondence between potential and performance (Baker and Ball, 196V; . 
Lyle, 1967). Thl« suspect performance has come under serious attack ^ 
with respect to the presentation of blacks (Clark, 1969; 'Dominick and . 

Greenherg, 1970). * * 

. ' Since the media have been credited with intensifying sociaf^WaTtur- 
bancM in the bUck comaunUy (Kemer, 1968; Allen, ^1968) ,Mow.ting 
blacks' self-esteem (Clark, 1972), and teaching blacks to be unco»pro^ 
plsing in the quest for equal rights (Hayakawa, 1968) , ii would seem to- 
be l^ort^nt to investigate the relationships between attitude, behavior, 
and medla'^lse among blacks.. Nonetheless, this has typically not been^ ' 
done. Ihe media have been primarily treated as independent .or explanatory ^ 
variables!' Seldom have the mass media been dted as the problematic issue, 
^ssarjian (1973) has suggested that this tendency has'persisted because, ' 
until recently, blacks hav: not beeen viewed as interpreters of mass -media. 

. Research on blacks' media attitudes a'nd behavior has emphasized black- 
White comparisons: Greenberg and associates (1967; 1969, 1970.) have 
- shown that poor blacks view more television than' poor whites. Carey X1966) 
reported that blacks and whites exhibited slmtlairities in what shows are 
liked least and what constitutes a bad show, which he speculated to be 
due to differences in perferr^d viewing times. More recent studies have 
been able to capitalize on the presentatlonlof blacks oh television. 
Greenberg et .ai7 (1970b) found that blacks more often than whites listed ' 
ss the most liked shows those which featured a black actor or actress. 



Although our knowledge of blacks' media attitudes an<f behaviors 
are enhanced by these comparative studies; only a few have copcentftted 
on blocks as a distinct, group. Allen (1968) studies the relatiohship 
of 3^dla attitudes and behaviors toward four different media—television, 
newspapers, radia, and magazines—among black adults. He reported that 
blacks depend heavily on television evening news for information out- 
aide the black conmunity, and this news was not supplemented by Infor- 
matlcm frovi other media. 

Shosteck (1969) reported that the primary ''sources of news about the 

black conmunity wer^ television and newspapers. In that order. Those 
. wer« used most often by high status blacks; talking to people was used most 

often by low status blackd. Moreover, "militant" (as compared to '/less . -f 
\han militant") blacks w^re less likely to use telfevision or newspapers as 

sources df black community news and were more likely to receive their - 

news from talking to fellow blacks and through the radio, in that order. 

Also, militants showed^ a stronger interest in receiving more black- ^ 

oriented progr aiming. 

Although Shosteck's findings are suggestive., the author presented 
percentage differences without, any tests of statistical significance. It 
w&s difficult, therefore, to determine whether or not these findings were 
chance oQCurrences,., Moreover, these rej-atignships were not examined yfithin 
a Umltivariate framework. The bixariata relationships reported may 

dirfappeai; in a more complete model ^-here other relevant variables fere 

<■ 

controlled. • 

In brief, the available literature has been .not onlj ' of limited 
comprehensiveness, but it has shoyn methodological inadequacies (Greenberg 
et al., 1970; Sharon, 1973-197A) . ^tony studies have included tfoo few blacks 



to Justify some of the comparisons betveeiTthe blac^ and ^onblack populatlohiB, 
Moreover, these comparisons have generally failed ito control for the lo^er 



socioeconomic position of blacks.- For example, a frequent applroach has 
been to compere «edie behavior and attitudes of a group of low, statue 
blacks to a grour of whites undifferentiated on socioeconomic vaclables.« 
Further, the inajorlty^of the studies have Invewtigated a narrow ratige 



6f media behavior, and attitudes (Lyle, 1967; Sargent and Steiopel, 1968). 
Finally, the studies have bcien almost entirely descriptive (Dervin aild 
^Greenberg, 1972) • ' ' . 

Few studies have focused simultaneously on the relationship betw^een 
vmticmi backg^und variables and media attitudes and behaviors, and on 
how these relationships may onerate throjugh various orientations^ We 
have elected to study television, as opposed to the print media, because 
tills medium r;eceirves the greatest share of the public's free time (Baker 
and Ball, 1969). The study repotted here examined tife determinants of 
television attitudes and behaviors of a sample of black adults. The' 
determinants investigated were deiSbgraphic 4nd socioeconomic charactetistics ' 
and general and r/ice-related attitudes of blacks. The media alstltudes 
and behai^lors investigated were television exposure, preferences, and 
evaluation. The general a^itudes were teriied anomle and personal control. 
Race-related attitudes Included black identity and alienation from white 
society, these two categories of variables we have termed subjective*^ 
orientations. Demographic and socioeconomic, factors includfed sex, age, 
education, and socloeeor^omic status. 



2. CCWCEPTUALIZATION OF THE PRESENT. STUDY • 

' The objeptives of our research project wjre (1) to construct a 
■ode^ representing the process whereby preference and evaluation of • 
televls3fon by blacks are detemBLned by the exten*^ of exposure tc t,elevlslon, 
general and race^related attitudes (subjective orientations) and . 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics and (2; to substantiajie 
empirically the relationships Implied by our model. 

Insert Figure 1 vsbout iierc 

Figure 1 presents a schematic' representatlo;» of what we assume to 
be the conceptual relationships among the four categories of variables in 
our model.. Proceeding from right to left in Figure 1, note that we assmce" 
television exposure to. be predetermined with respect to television 
preference and evaluation. Television exposure is divided into measures; 

of tljhe spent with a given medium and attention to various kinds of 

■ . -i 

content (public affairs and black public affairs). Past attitudes ^about 

• ■ ' " - 

the jaedia certainly affect future exposure to them, but out study has been 

designed to detect current, and presumably transient, television preferences 

perceived bias add evaluation, while controlling more stable, permanent 

patterns of exposure to television. 

• ^ * 

When evaluation and effects of other variables on preference are 
assessed statistically, it is desirable 'to control exposure to television 
so that effects of these attitudes may be examined without the confounding 
effects of variation in exposure (see McLeod and Becker, 1974 for the 
rationale and' empirical support for this approach) . Consequently, exposure 
Is presented as an independent or predetermined variable in the prediction 



Figure 1. Schematic rep'resentat 



ion of coriceptu^ relationships^ &»ong hlnck vaults. 



Background 'Characteristics 



Education (ED)^ 
Socioeconomic Status (SES) 

Age (A^E) 
Sex (SEX) 



Revision .Exposure 




Subjefctive Orientations 



Personal, Control (PERCON) 
Anomie (ANOMIE) ' 
Alienaclon from White Society 

(ALlEmO- ^ • 
.Black Identity (BLID) 



J-^lic Affaics (PAt 
^ Black Public Affairs (BPA) 
'Total Vliewing Time (VWTV) 



I 



Television Preference 
and Evaluation 



1 



Perceived TV Bias (TV^IAS) . 
^avorite Show Black (FAVBLK) 
perceivted Bad Paints of Situation 
Comedies (BDBLSC) 
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Qf preference and in the evaluation television; Additionally, past 
!en>tric«l studies suggested than oed^la exposure and attitudes towktd tl^e 
Wdi.a be treated as separate donaind (Clarke and Ruggels, 1970; Chaffee 

mi HcLeod, 1971). . • 

Pigufe 1 also show^ -that we talteT demographic and socibeconofilc 
characteristics as well aS subjective orientations to be predetermined . 
with respect to the television outcome variables. That is,, televijj^^on 
eKposure and teleVisibit preference, and evlluation are assuaid t6 be » 
Influenced «j|iredtly by socioef cnomic and' demogvaphlc characteristics arid ^ 

subjective orientations, and those factors indirectly influence preference 

and, evaluation through their effect on exposure. ^ 0 • 

Racer-related attitudes have been fouftch to extend Ipto many spheres 

of life not' racial in manifest content /Schoman and Hatchett,» 1974). 

Specifically, Tracial identity (or b^ack identity) hf's been shown co be 

one of the more consistent predictors lor a wide range of social attitudes 
5, - . ' •' 

held by blacks (Brink and Harris, 1969; M?rx, 1969). Also, detailed and - 

thorough analysfes have demonstrated that "alienation from white society" - 

is related to nonVacial questions such as laclk of confidence in ^ovettunent 

officials, approval of gambling and divorce, and opposition to the ytetnanC 

Wat, juat to name a few. Schuman and Hatchett (1974) asserted that this 

scale nay be viewed as tapping not only .black-white relationships but also 

the broader issue df ttie institutiins traditionally supprfrted by and 

represented by white "Middle-Americans." 

Research has shown that*another subjective orientation, personal 

control (one aspect of the internal-external concept) , explains several 

different goals, motivations, and performance among black adults (Gurin 

et al., 1969). This variable, along with the race^related attitudes, is a 

' • ' - 10' 



useful predictor of quite diverse attitudei^ and beWiors-* among blacks, 
and is reasonable to assipe that these Variables may have an laflu^e 
on the attitudes and 6eJ^a^i<|^» toward a^ijejUvm. as prevalent as tSlevision. 

Anbole has* been examined as a predictor* of 'media behavior. Singer. 

^ * J 

(1973) found an inverse felatiotiship between anomle , and use of ->articipatory 

media, writing letters to the editor &nd .calling In on> a radio talk show. •• 

= ••, .1.. , 

Since television is considered a- relaMvely .nonpsrticipatory tmedium. It 

' • ~ .X ' ' ■ . S - ' 

Is reasonabU to assume that this relatiohship operates in the reverse. 

That is, the greater the anomle the gre&ter.the tendency to watch televidl&n. 

FinalJ.y, we assune -subjective orientatlpns are in outcome of^ ^* . , v 

demographic. and socioeconomic, background variables. A number of recent ^' 

"studies have faund age, and to some degree edtrcatlon, tc le related to -* 

race-related attitudes among blacks (Gurln anid Epps. 1974p Schuman and 

. . • % " S -^ 

f^tchett, ^1974; Paige, 19'70) . Similaifly, jfe e'xpect such demographic and - 

socloecbnomlc llidicators of Ssocial position to Influence the attitudes 

and behaviors of blacks towaBd television. White the relationship between . 

demographic and sacioeconomlc background and su^ective orientation is 

not of substantive Importance in our study. Incorporating it into out 

conceptualization allows us to examine the degree J;o which socioeconomic > , 

, variables directly affecc television variablls 9nd indirectly affect them 

through their influence on general and race-related attitudes. 



3. RESEARCH DESIGN 



The data used in this stuHy were, collected ab' part of a larger project 
examl^iing a wide range of medta variables within a sample ^lack adults 
from San Francisco. The dat« for this large . project were collected over . 



thTM points in tlM. Data for waves 1 and 3 ware, used In this jtudy," 
The respon^ts receivei $5.00 for their participation in the first wfve,' 



and $10 ,000 for their patticipation in wave three. 

* ^ * * 
Sixteen contignpus census tracts in San "SxBXJ^iACt^ were sAlBCtejJ^s 

^ • - C / ' 

the- primary * area for this survey Each tract contained at lestet 20JL black ^ 
^ population according to 1970 census data. Within each .censiis trac-., «peclflc 
^ blpc^ were eli-ainated if their population- was lass than 20X black. TJie 
resulting nodlfied fensus tra^t area contained 58.>537 people, of whomV 
34,821 (60Z) were^biack. This represented 8.2Z of the total popula!:ion / 

of San Francisco, but it included ^36. 2Z of -the black population of the 

* * * * ^ * • • _ 

.entire city.. Saat>le size was set at bOO, giving an- wcpefted 360 black 
househclda (^00 x *6) . In each tract, t^e sample size >aa proportional 

' to the number of blacks in the total sample area. Each sample poiftt wa^ 

• , • . .. 

■ • ' drawn from a reverse telephone directory by first setecting N random 

niraber.i to specify <£ch of the N iaople points in ^ tsact.' Jo ensure that 

• ■ ■; ' ■■ • ' 

bias due to unlisted phoncfs and homes without phones were eliminated, 
- listers contacted the next housing unit (home or. apartment) innedlately 
above the address drawn frow the directory. . * 



lof the:391 personal interviews attempted, 83% were conducted loathe * 

•f / " ^ . ' y ■ , ■ ^ - 

firat wave; there were AS (12Z) ^fusals. Nineteen (5X) were not inver- 

viewed because they had moved, were ill or had died. , . 

On the third wave, 268 reinterviews were completed from the possible 
, . ' ' ^ * 

299 ilOjd. Of the 25 who < were not interviewed, 15 (5X) »»«e ineligible 

'because they had* moved, were ill or deceased. There were 10 (31) refutals. 

•Akz 268 respondents feihterviewed on the th^rd wave represented 69Z of 

''the otiginal sasq>le of 391."^. " - " ^ 
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IT 

For this study, nin« scales and indices were conatructed from 45 

t 

questionnaire items. All items were forced-choice questions of various 
kinds. Items were sorted into indices by content; the appropriateness 
of the groupings wac checked b*v- calculating corrected item-total cor- 
relations.^ The nine scales ^and indices and five single items were 
r intended to tap the following dimensions:^ 

■ ■ 6 \ 



Background Characteristics ^ 

(1) Edueatlra (BD>6 tkMpoiamt'4jkiicmtmi^th» iM^vuo^ymxd of Mehoeliw 
complaMib. 

(2) Age (AGE). Respondent indicated age at last birthday. 

(3) Sex (SEX). By observation, the sex of the respondent was noted 
'(male dunmy coded as 1) . 

(4) Socioeconomic Status (SES) was a weighted cbmposlta of occupational 
status,' income, and perceived class standing (3 items). 



7 ' 

Subjective Orientations 

(1) Anomle XANOMIE) . Respondent indicated whether he/she agreed cr 
disagreed with statements concerning his/her discontent with 
society. High scores Indicate greater anomle (5 items). 

(2) Personal Control (PERCON) . Respondent indicated whether he/she 
perceived having control over his/her life. High scores indicate 
greater personal control (4 items). 

(3) Black Identity (BLID) . Respondent indicated on a S-point scale 
the degree of agreement with statements concerning the distinctness 
of blacks as a group. High scores reflect greater black identity 
(i items). 

13 
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^(4) Alienation from White Society (ALIENW) . Respondent ^indicated the 
• extent to which he/she was discriminated agairat because of his/her 
race and whether things are changing Ln a more ^positive 'direct ion. 

5 

High scores indicate greater alienation (6 Items). 

Expo<;ure 

(1) Public Affairs Viewing (PA). Respondent indicated on ^ 5-point " 
scale the frequency of watching national news broadcasts, current 
. events shows, local news broadcasts, and interview shows. High 
scores reflect greater public affairs viewing v4 Items). 

.(2) Black Public Affairs Viewing (BPA) . Respondent indicated on a 
5-point scale the frequency of \*atching a program pertaining to 
news about blacks. High scores reflect more black public aff' Irs 
viewing (1 item)'. 

(3) Total Television Viewing (VWTV) . Respondent indicated the amount of 
time spent watching television on the average day, yesterday, and 
the day before yesterday. These three variables were collected at 
two points in time. High scores indicate more time spent watching 
tplevision (6 items). 

Pfef erence 

c 

(1) Favorite Program Black (FAVBLK) . Respondent indicated the three most 
favorite programs in order of choice. The first most 'favorite 
program was dummy coded as to whether it was a black-oriented program 
11 item). 
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9 

Evaluation 



(1) Perceptfon of Television Bias (TVBIAS) . Re.spondent indicated the 
extent to which he/she perceived television tx> he biased or 
^mbalanced against blacks. High scores indicate a greater perception 
of television bias (7 Itejus) . « 

(2) Perceived Bad Points of BUck-Criented Situation Cotnedies (BDBLSC). 
Respondent indicated whether there were any bad points in black- 
oriented situation codedies (dummy coded), . Higher scores indicate 
greater perctft)tion of bad points (3 items). 



4. RESULTS 
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If the relationships in Figure 1 are assumed to be linear and additive, 
they can be representecf^by a series of linear equations, where each v^^rlable 
canTe represented as a linear combination of those variables that are 
predetermined with respect to it. Since the model is recuraive-lnvolvlng 
no. reciprocal effects among groups of varlables-the coefficients of the 
equations can be estimated" by applying ordinary least squares regression . 
to each equation (see Alwin and Hauser, 1975). 

Thus, proceeding from left to right in Figure 1, we estimate regression 
coefficients as follows: (1) Each of the fou. subjective orientation 
variables is regressed upon the four background variables. (2) Each 
television exposure variable is first regressed on the background 
variables and then on both the background and subjective orientation 
variables. The former regressions assess the total effects o.f demographic 
and socioeconomic background on media exposure, i.e.. direct influences 



In 
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plus those operating -indirectly through general and race-related attij:ude8. 
Thr latter regression yields direct influences on mSdia exposure of both 
groups of variables. <3) The hierarchickl regression strategy U applied 
in a similar manner to each television preference, perceived b^as, and 
evaluation variable-it is regressed first upon background variables to 
assess their total effects, then subjective orientation variables are> 
entered, and finally exposure variables are Included to assess direct 
influences of variables in each of the three groups (see Alwln and Hauser, 
1975 for a detailed discussion of this strategy for estimating recursive 
structural equation models) . 

In- order to retain a parsimonious representation of the process 
involved^ an independent (predetermined) variable Is dropped from a regression 
equation for a dependent variable if the absolute magnitude of the stand.rdi«d 
coefficient of the independent variable is neither larger than .10^ 
nor greater than^wice its estimated "standard^errTrr "That Ts, we^08e 
""both substantive (greater than .10) and ^.tatistical (greater than twice the 
standard error) criteria for retaining an independent variable in the 
analysis of a given dependent variable; those that meet neither criteria 
are assumed to have trivial effects. 

The first four columns of Tsble 1 assess the effects of demographic 
and socioeconomic background variables on general and race-related attitudes 
among our sample of blocks. Demographic and socioeconomic background 
variables explain 5X or less of the variance in the two general attitudes. 
There is a small tendency for blacks of higher socioeconomic status and 
higher educational attainment to be more personal control-oriented, and • 
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Table 1 - / 

SfANDAROlZI-D COEFFK J EFTS OF A MODEL OF TELEVISION miTUpeS AND lEHAVIORS AMONG BLACK ADULTS** 

ff . f 
PEPgNDENTVARIABLES 

SUBJECTiyg ORIENTATIONS TELEVISIO N EXPOSURE TELEVISION PREFERENCE AND EVALUATION 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLES ALIEHW BLiI) PERCON ANQHIE PA BPA ' ^ VWTV TVBIAS FAVBLK BDBLSC - 

ED — .14*. .10 -.13* .11 .29* .27* -.24* -.19* .U .17* — — .30* .28* .19* 

.Background J _ _ _ _ _ > ^ ^3 ^ _ _ 

AGE -.27 -.33 — , — . ^6 -- — — ^ -.26 -.09 — -.26*-. 21* -.2C* 

* 

SEX — v — --^^ — ~ — ' -.10 -.11 - XI 

^UJliNW , . . — — 59* J 7* 

« . . , BLID — -.16* — — — .16* .11 

orient Jtiuna < p^^^^^ . j3* 

ANOMiE ' -.15 

rdrvlsilon BPA * — .13 

Kxp' ^ ' ^ * * 

.16 .05 ~.Wr .r2 .08 TlO " .T2 ' .16 . 10 .40 .03 .05 .22 .29 .30' 



a 41* 

N - 268 

^¥or vavli ilcpt^iuJunt varl^iL^s the ieit-im>ii! < tUimn prcsfiith totdl effects; others present net effect^i ds Intervening; variables are Intro- 

(Jui ed into the uti>del. No ttepardte column of locf f icients Is prtfsent when an entire act of variables have no substantial total or net 
effectH. 



L'ocf t i( Ifiit at linst twice au l>irge In tibsolni e value as Its estliaated standard etrar. 
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slight tendency for less educated blacks and black females to express more , 
.anomlc attitudes. The background variables are slightly wore successful in 
accotmting f or' ris^ce- related attitudes'. Ten percent of the variance in 
alienation from white society (hereafter referred to aa alienation) is 

accounted for, with a weak net positive association between socioecomomlc 

\ 

status and alienation and a somewhat stronger negative net rmlAtionshtp \ 

\ 

between age and alienation, further, there is a modest tendency for young 

<^ 

blacks to expreaa stronger black identity attitudes in addition to alienation, 
and for more educated blacks to exhibit str'mger H lack' identity attitude*. 
Education and age together account for 16X ^f the Variance in black identity. 

Turning to the exposure variables, we find that older and, to a lesser 
extent, aore educated blacks view more oajority public affaire programming. 
However, subie^ctive orientations were not significant determinants of 



^""majority public affairs viewing. More educated blacks also are more likely 
to view black public affairs programming, and net of educaticn, blacks 
expressing less anomlc attitudes are 'more likely to be exposed to black 
public affairs programming. Four variables accouat for 16X of the vatiance 
in exposure to television in general. Less educated blakks and> net Of 
that» blacks *of lower socioeconomic status tend to view television more 
often. Moreover, blacks expressing less black identity and less p-TS3ri-.l 
contrpl view television more often. The two subjective orientations mediate 
very few of the effects of education and socioeconomic status on television 
viewirg . 

Relationships become somewhat more complex when we examine the 
de^tiMinin^ llrre^^ckgrbliSI 



variables, education, socioeconomic status^i and age, explain 101 of the 
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\ 
\ 



V«r*«.ce m perception of television blas.^and adding Just alienation 
increases the proportion explained to 40X. 

Insert Figure 2 and Table 1 about Here 
The p.th dlagr- In/lgur. 2 helps cUrlt, the relationships. First, 
education has a s«ll positive direct .,£.«. .un-dlated by alienation. 
That is. for blacks of given Stat .,. age. -Snd allentatlon. those with .or. ^ 
education are soi»«hat more llkely'to perceive bias on television. Sjclo- 
«:on..ic status has V negative direct effect-those better off economically 
perceived leds bias on television but this is offset partially by a 
, ..»11 (.10. .W) positive indirect effect through ,.Xi.«tio»-^!«>.e better ' 
off economically are slightly .ore alienated and for that reason perceive 
„ore bias on television. Conse,ue„tly. the total effect of socioeconomic 
status of -.Oft in Table 1 (which' combines the offsetting direct and Indfrect 
effects of socioeconomic statu.) Is smaller in .magnitude th«, the direct 
effect of -.14. In contrast, age ha. reinforcing direct and indirect effects 
on perceived bla. of television. The direct effect is neg.tlve-c.«Xolllng 
effects of other background variables and alienation, older blacks perceive 
less-bla-s on television. In addition, older bUcks are less alienated, 
which in turn results in less perceived television bias. Thus. for age. 
the total effect on television bias of -.26 Is substantially larger In 
^gnltudethan the direct effect of -.09. Finally, by far the largest • 
direct effect on television bias Is from alienation (.59). « ». have 

already noted, those more alienated perceive more televlsion^blas. and 

— ThTs^fVct ^irv«- tT tfanimTt-sini^idlr^ •"<! 
economic status. 

20 
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' Five percent of the variance waa accounted for in.whether or. not a 
respondent's favorite show was black-oriented. Bl'acks who view television 
.ore and those who ire more alienated are=more likely to have a black- 
oriented show as their favorite, rfo demographic or' socioeconomic variables 
were related to having a black-Oflented show as the favorite. Somewhat 
Wprisingly. we did not f tnd^ that those with higher black identity .are 
.ore likely to have a black-oriented show ^s their favorite. However, 
result, in Table 1 show that those expressing more black identity view less 
television, and resultfs presented in Figure 3 show that expressing more ^ ^ 
black identity and viewing less television both result in a tendency to - 
~^b« worm crltlc.1 of one type of black-oriented prograimBlng-black - 
situation comedies. That is, these results suggest that the black viewer 

Insert Figure 3 abouc hete 

1 , . ^ 

with considerable black Identity Is more selective and olore critical of 
. black-oriented programs 'in his or her viewing behaviors, and perhaps as 
a result is no more likely than other black viewers to have a black- „ 
oriented program as favorite. 

Our model is quite successful in accounting for the'deipree to which 
black viewers find bad points in black-oriented situation comedies. Back- 
ground verifies alone account for 22% of the variance, in finding bad 
ppmts in these situation comedies; adding, b^ck^'dentityjnd twojexpos^ 
_-^afrlep^±ncr^e8"tRe^pToTo7ti:o"n^o' J^^^ over 36 The path diagram in 
Figure' 3 ifuseful for disentangling the rather complex relatlimshlpfl 
involved. 

Educated blacks are apparently more critical of black-oriented situation 
comedies; there is a modest direct effect (.19) of education on detecting 



. y, ■ 
, . i . . 
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bad points^n black situation comedies. There are also a.number of in- 
direct effects in the same direction'. More educated blacks tend to express 
greater black identity which leads to 'a"^ more critical view df black-criented 
situation comedies (.14 x .11) tnd also leads to less (more selective) 
television viewing, which again leads to the iLore critical perspective 
(.14 X -.16 X -.22). A similar (though smaller) iridirect effect of education 
operates through personal control and selective viewing (.10 x -.13 x -.22). 
In addition, the model suggests that education leads to less anomic attitudes- 
leading- t^ more viewing of bla^fk public affairs programming. This., in turn, 
leads to the critical vieC of black-oriented situation comedies (-.13 x -.1^5 
»".13). A. • consequence .of the various ^0irect effects, the total " . 
, positive effect of educa^tional Attainment on perceived bad points of black 

situation comedies (.30-) is more than 50% larger than the Alrect influence : 

of . education ^ v. • . 

. - Socioeconomic sfatu^Uas no direct effect on perceived bad points of 
/ these situation comedies, bill ■small ir#irect efficts exist through- total 
television .viewlng-higher status^ black/ are more selectlfe in viewing, 
and in turn are, more critical (-.13 x -.22). and through personal control 
via total television 'viewing~higher status blacks express mort personal 
. control, leadiiig to selective television viewing and more critical evaluation 

( 15 X -.13 X -.22). However, th{se two indirect effects are too small 

* - ■ ^ 

to be detecteji-^ a total effect in Table 1 (note that^ocioeconomic status ^ 

does not appear in the equation on perceived^bad pblnts^ of black situation 

comedies) . ^ • '. i^J ' . 

■ \ Age has a modest direct influence (-.20). with older blacks\eing 
less critical of black situation comedies. Also, older blacks express 
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less black identity, which in. turn, leads lirectly to a less cricical ' , ^ 
perspective ( -.32 x .11) and indirectly "through less selective viewing, 
total televlsiun viewing (-^32 x -.16 x -.22). Males are slightly less 
likely ty be critical 'of black situation comedies (-.11), ^although there 
is a quite small offsetting indirect elE feet thbough^anomie a,nd black ptiblic 
affairs viewing^(^.13 x -.15 x .13). .. 

-In summary,", there appears to be -a "viewer 'Sophistication" effect 
among blacks detemining their evaluation of on'e type of black progrannning 
—black-oreinted situation comedies, ^elective viewers, -those exposed to 
more black public affairs >tograiiBilng, younger, more educated viewers, and 
those expressing Black identity attitudes allt tend to be mcwre critical ot one 
kind of a^jority-controlied television fare that is aimed towards blacks^.- 
Apa^t from their direct effects, black identity, selective viewirig, and • 
black public affairs viewing appear to be transmitting indirect influences 
of the sophistication • of young and more edticated black viewer? 



4; DISCUSS IXW 



In this paper, we have gctoe beyoji'd/the tyj)ical concern with the amount 
and content of viewership end looked at the background and orientations 
leading to televisioft attitudes and behavioiis by a sample Qf black aduUts. 
Our stu^y sought to determine constraints or impediments to connnunicatio^ 
and the conditions that produce them. Our strategy was to In^stigate 
what blacks do, with television as distinct from what television does to 
thipm. Stated differently, we examined the -active role of this audience 
in controlling and seeking messages appropriate to their needs • The overall 
results depict a rather active and participating audience^j For example, if 
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television fare directed explicitly at black" audiences— namely, black- 
oriented situation, comedies— is investigated we find that differences 
among blacks in viewing selectively are rather strongly related to the' 
degree «o whi<;h they are a critical audience. 

One of the most powerful predictors in our model was education. A' 
relationship -was detected between education and every television attitude 
and behavior, save choice of black-oriented shows as favorite. The 
effects of education on viewing selectively,^ public sffairs Viewing, 
■perception of bias in the television, and evaluation of one kind of black- 
oriented prograiming suggest that differences among blacks in the 
"intellectual", climate" surrounding television, attitudes and behaviors may 
contribute substantially to differences among blacks in those attitudes 

and behaviors. - • 

We haw concentrated on^he heterogeneity within the black population. 
This approach has been instructive. We .have found that variation among 
blacks wit^ respect to attitudes ahd behaviors toward television 
Cp'articularly those telateJ to black-oriented pMgr^ing) a»«^8teB«tcally 
related* to differences' among blacks in exposure to the medium,>Bub1ective 
orientations and demographic and socioeconomic characteristics'. This is 
especially true for perceived telefision bias and perceived bad points of 
black^^riented situation comedies. The latter variable should be interpreted 
in the light of an overwhelming percentage of our sample mentioning the 
existence of good points. in black-oriented situation, comedies. 

Our findings' pointed to the importan. of taking into account the 
diversity within the^lack community. Black-white comparisons on television 
outcome variables are usaful in anfawerioig certain research questlonr and 
yield valuable Information, but this approach i.as received a disproportionate 
/ 
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•hare of the attention. In addition, too often these comparative analyses 
liave aerved as the basis for Inferences on the television attitudes and 

behavlo' of blacks. 

Our model allowed to Interpret patterns of direct and indirect 
Influences of background characteristics, subjective orientations, and 
exposure on blacks' attitudes and behaviors toward television. While 
previous rt^Arch has rarely examined the relatiohship between more than 
one kind of subj^tive [orientation and media attitudes and behaviors, our 
conceptualization avowed mI to examine simultaneously how four quite 

4 ' 

different, types of subjective orientations transmit the effects of demographic 
and socioeconomic characteristics. To cite Just one example, we found 
that the negative relationship between age and perceived bias In television 
media among blacks is mediated almost completely by alienation from white 
society: younger blacks are more alienated from white society, and more 
alienated blacks perceive more bias in television. 

Some of the more genetal conclusions of past research have been supported 
by our findings: 

1) Less-educeted ajid lower status blacks tend to view more television. 

2) More-educated blacks tend to view majority and black-oriented 
public af f K. 'rs programs more often. 

Both of t^ese relationships also tend to be found in the general population. 

Almost a decade after the Kemer Commlsslotl Report (1968) argued 
th«t the media, are perceived as biased and part of the "white power 
structure,"-!^ was. found that the same relationships persisted among the 
more educated, the less economically well-off, and the younger blacks. 
Moreover, if the presentation of black-oriented situation comedies may 
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be viewed as the television industry's attempt to accomodate or cater to 
blacks, it appears that it has failed among certain crucial elements of 
the black community: those mote educated, those of a younger age.^males. 
those with more black identity, those who watch black public affairs 
programs wore often, and those who spend less time viewing television. 

Finally, more research is needed to determine the influence of 
variables included in our model, arl others, on adjacent blacks. Further, 
a useful investigation of many of these variables may be jarrled out 
within the context of the print media. Unlike television at the present 
time, an investigation of the print media wo^d allow an adequate com- 
parison of the black-controlled versus majority-controlled media. 
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NOTES 



^Thls tendency has not been confined to black audiences (for a cour 
prehenslve critique, ' see kcLeod and O'Keefe, 1972). 

^For example, 'one of the three exposure variables— Total T^evlslon 
Viewing— was composed of three different variables (average, yesterday, 
and the da^^^before yesterday television viewing) collected at "two points 
in time. 

\o explore the possibility of bias being introduced by attrition, a 
comparison was made on nil the demographic and socioeconomic status . 
variables between. those who participated in the wave 1 study only and 
those who participated in studies 1 and 3, where all the included variables 
were taken. The attrition pattern appeared to be random across all of 
these variables, and there were no statistically significant differences. 

^Missing datm for all^ ecale and index items were f%placed by their means. 
^The reliability coefficients (coeff icien£ alph*^ were obtained for 
all scales and indices included in this study. 

^The Socioeconomic Status index showed a reliability of .51^ the . 
range of the corrected Item-total correlations was .21 to Tr63. 

^The subjective orientatioiJlh-rAnomie, Personal Control, Alienation 
from White Society, and Black Identity—whowed reliability coefficients of 
.67, .58, .65, and .64, respectively. The corrected item-total torrelations 
for the indices presented in the above order ranged from .35 to .57, .35 
to .142, .32 to .50, and .22 to .51. 

The Anomie Sdale (or Srole scale) was taken from Singer (1973) . 
Personal Control iteios were obtained from' the Gur in et al. (1969) internal- 
external scale. Items for the Alienation from White Society inde« were 
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taken. from an abbreviated version (minus one item) of the scale, created 

by Schuman and Hatchett (1974), bearing the saibe name. 

^The reliability coefficient for Public Affairs Viewing was .73. and 

.85 for Total Viewing Time. The corrected item-total correlation ranged 

fro« .42 to .69. and .59 to .68, respectively, the frequency of watching 

blaclc-oriented situation co,.;e-die8 wa. also included in our questionnaire. 

Al«o.t everyone s.id that they watched them "very often." or "often"; thus. 

the variable showed little variance. 

^Perception of Television Bias showed a reliability coefficient of 
.76; th6 corrected item-total correlations ranged from .54 to .75. The 
thr*e .it«.tl«m comedies included were: Sanford and Son, ^Good Times, and 

The Jeffersons. The reliability coefficient was .57;. the Corrected item- 
total correlations ranged fro.^ .34 to .63! it should be noted that the 
respondents were also asked whether there v^ere any good points of black 
public^ affairs and black-oriented situation comedies. Little variance was 
shown; i.e.. mpst blacks agreed that there were several good points. Given 
the paucity of information aimed _spe.-.ificaUy at blacks and the emphasis 
placed on an improvement in this area, we expected that most blacks would' 
state that there were some good points. Moreover, there is empirical 
sup'port far this View (see Domlnick and Grcenberg, 1970; Dervin and 
Greenberg, 1972). 
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